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As indicated in the “ Surveys” printed in another column, many 
underwriters are of the impression that the formation of the bureau 
of inspection by the New York Underwriters Association, and the 
appointment of W. A. Anderson as inspector, will shortly lead to 
the reorganization of the Tariff Association on a basis that will 
establish perfect and entire harmony between the companies, and 
that the lion and the lamb will lie down together, lovingly caressing 
each other. There are others, however, who are skeptical on this 
point, and refuse to believe in a harmonious menagerie or a happy 
family until the lamb is inside the lion. They argue that the 
bureau of inspection will undoubtedly be a success under the man- 
agement of Superintendent Anderson, and that frequent inspec- 
tions by intelligent inspectors will tend greatly to reduce the 
hazards of the business. This, they affect to believe, will be the 
opportunity of the guerillas, who, finding the risks improved, will 
not hesitate to shade the schedule rates to any extent necessary to 
enable them to secure the business. In the absence of any agree- 
ment to maintain schedule rates, they will have a perfect right to do 
this, and if they find rate cutting will bring premiums, they will set 
their faces solidly against any proposition that binds them to play a 
fair and honorable game. This may be péssimistic—bearing the 
reorganization scheme, as it were—but the bears cite the history of 
the past ten years to sustain their position. Well, it is not our 
fight; we are here to chronicle facts, views and opinions, and we 
give full play to all sides. We have this to say, however: There 
is plenty of business to be done, and those requiring indemnity 
from fire losses are ready and willing to pay a fair, remunerative 
price for it, but so long as there are fluctuating prices for the same 
commodity, they will buy that which costs them the least. If fire 
underwriters desire to do business without profit, that is their affair, 
and the public will interpose no obstacle to their philanthropic 
inclinations. 





INSURANCE laws in various States are often ill-advised, illogical 
and frequently burdensome upon the parties to an insurance con- 
tract, but so long as they remain operative they should be ob- 
served. Especially should insurance men treat all laws with 
respect, if they expect their business and themselves to be re- 
spected. In Massachusetts they have a law to prevent the citizens 
of that State from buying life assurance upon the lowest terms they 
can obtain from the competing companies. That is not the title 
of the bill, but the law prohibiting the giving of rebates has that 
effect. Recently, as is alleged, T. J. Mumford, agent for the A°tna 
Life Insurance Company, wrote a letter from this city to a gentle- 
man in Massachusetts, offering to insure his life in that company 
and give him a rebate of twenty-five per cent of the premium. 
Instead of permitting this citizen of the old Commonwealth to avail 
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himself of this offer, the law, represented by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Merrill, prevents the transaction, and reports the facts to 
the Attorney-General in order that he may take steps to collect 
$500 fine from the company, as provided by law, for this attempced 
evasion of the statutes by one of its agents. It is further discre- 
tionary with the State officials to revoke the license of the tna 
to do business in Massachusetts, but before proceeding to extremi- 
ties an opportunity for explanation and apology is offered to Mr. 
Mumford and the company. The former is beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts, and if he puts himself within 
reach of her office:s it will be a voluntary act on his part; but the 
company will scarcely relish being driven out of the State, and 
will, no doubt, satisfactorily explain that Mr. Mumford exceeded 
the authority they had conferred upon him by seeking business, on 
any terms, in that State. Agents of other companies have been 
arrested and fined in Massachusetts for violating this same law in 
some respects, and Commissioner Merrill is to be commended for 
the vigorous manner in which he is enforcing it. The law may be 
open to criticism, unjust, unconstitutional and all that, but so long 
as it remains unrepealed it is his duty to enforce it, and of insur- 
ance companies and agents to respect it. The rebate question is 
one that should be settled by the companies themselves, without 
calling upon State legislatures to aid them. There is hope that 
they will do so before many weeks pass, in accordance with the 
resolutions adopted by their managers at their meeting in this 
city this spring. By the way, is it not about time for the commit- 
tee appointed at that time to call another meeting ? 





IN our issue of last week we said: “It is announced that the 
Broadway Fire Insurance Company has resolved to divide among its 
stockholders one-half its surplus in addition to its regular dividends. 
Its surplus January 1 was $328,036, and this gives $164,018 to be 
divided among the few fortunate gentlemen who hold the $200,000 
stock of the company.” As this is one of those companies whose 
officers “ never read insurance papers,” we were somewhat surprised 
on receiving, before the ink on the type was fairly dry, the fol- 
lowing letter: 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


BROADWAY INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, September 20, 1888, i 

In your issue of even date you have, innocently I hope, done this com- 
pany a great injustice. You say it has divided one-half of the surplus 
among its stockholders, when the fact is only $100,000, or fifty per cent 
on the capital, will be so distributed, which will leave a net surplus of 
over $200,000. 

As to this action lessening the confidence of the public, if you will 
kindly examine your Pocket Index for 1888 you will find there reported 
230 companies, excluding the foreign, out of which number only thirty- 
eight have a surplus equal to their capital, including the Broadway. As 
to agents we have none. Asa matter of simple justice we could wish to 
have you correct this in your next issue. Respectfully yours, 

E. B. Macnus, President. 


The report, as we printed it, was freely circulated in the street, 
but it seems it was erroneous in assuming that $164,018 of the 
surplus was to be divided, when the stockholders had resolved to 
be content with dividing $100,000 only. The point about other 
companies having less surplus than capital was not at issue ; it was 
the Broadway we were referring to, and we questioned the policy 
which led to a reduction of the indemnity upon the strength of 
which policyholders relied and which was used in securing business. 
The fact that the Broadway employs no agents as such is well 
known, yet its readiness to accept business from agents of other 
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companies and from brokers in general is equally well known, as is 
its willingness to pay liberal commissions on the business brought 
or sent to it. These agents and brokers certainly cannot offer 
their customers a Broadway policy hereafter with the same confi- 
dence that they could before this large reduction of surplus, and 
old policyholders will not be particularly well pleased to see the 
surplus, which has been a lever used freely in the interests of the 
company, cut down by $100,000. 





Tue demand for accident assurance is increasing, and the num- 
ber of companies engaged in furnishing this sort of indemnity 
multiplies year by year. The popularity of this form of assurance 
and the success attained by the best managed institutions have 
tempted a number of irresponsible organizations to enter the field 
and bid for public patronage. In choosing their assurance the 
public should make certain that the company selected is solvent 
and managed by competent men, The need of accident assurance 
to the large mass of the people “is a condition, not a theory.” As 
civilization develops and new agencies and methods are introduced 
to facilitate manufacture, commerce, agriculture and travel, the 
perils of accident increase. 

“ - “ * 


One reason why accident assurance grows in popularity is 
because it is one of the cheapest forms of indemnity, and another 
is that daily experience testifies to its value. By the payment of a 
few dollars a year one can secure $5000 or $10,000 in case of 
death, and $25 or $50 in weekly payments for temporary disability. 
Such assurance is not binding for all time, as in the case of the 
ordinary life assurance contract, but is renewable from time to time 
at the pleasure of the assured. The fact that the cost does not 
increase from year to year is also a point which commends this 
form of assurance to public favor. All that the assured needs look 
out for—and that he should be most diligent about—is to see to it 
that his assurance does not lapse. He should guard his policy 
carefully and remit his premium payments promptly. It is a note- 
worthy fact that accident assurance companies have noticed that it 
is the careless man, not methodical in his habits and therefore not 
likely to keep his accident policy in force, who is much more likely 
to sustain accidental injury than his more careful neighbor, who 
guards his policy conscientiously. Casual observation indicates 
that those persons who are careless about insuring themselves 
or do not believe in assurance at all are most liable to accident. 
This is only natural, for all branches of assurance are appreciated 
and patronized only by prudent, cautious persons, and not bya 
class addicted to a life of carelessness and reckless irresponsibility. 





IN the issue of THE SPECTATOR of September 13, in reply to a 
correspondent relative to live stock insurance companies, we said: 
“There is no successful live stock insurance company conducted 
on the stock plan in this country.” We are in receipt of a very 
pleasant letter from B. H. Field, assistant secretary of the Live 
Stock Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia., capital $100,000, 
in which he takes exception to our remarks, and claims that the 
company of which he is assistant engineer is a success. While we 
are willing to give the company a free advertisement, which is 
probably the occasion of Mr, Field’s letter, our columns are too 
well occupied with interesting matter to warrant our printing his 
lutcer in full. But as to the success of his company: He says it 
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was Originally organized as a mutual company by the same men 
who now run it, and, while they paid all losses in full, several thoy. 
sands of dollars of the money coming out of the pockets of the 
incorporators, after a fair trial they found that the insurance of liye 
stock could not be conducted on the mutual plan, and so organized 
as a stock company. This is pretty severe on the horde of little 
concerns throughout the country that still adhere to the mutual 
plan, but we would be glad to know how the conditions surrounding 
the insurance of live stock are changed by the fact that one little 
mutual company has changed to a stock company with a capital of 
only $100,000. If the company was a failure as a mutual, how cap 
it hope to succeed, with the same men running it, as a stock com. 
pany? Mr. Field further says that up to the beginning of the 
present year the company had 150 agents at work for it, but it has 
stricken them all from its list, limits its business to the State of 
Towa, is less than three years old, does not advertise in any papers, 
and does not wish the support or acquaintance of insurance menin 
any way. We submit that, upon his own showing, Mr. Field's 
company cannot be classed as a “successful live stock company,’ 
and that, consequently, he has no occasion to take exception to our 
statement above quoted, His letter is mainly taken up with a very 
lame explanation as to why his company does net advertise its busi- 
ness. He might have saved his typewriter much trouble if he had 
simply said, “It is not a successful company, and its lack of success 
is due to the fact that it does not advertise.” He might have the 
best article in the world for sale, but how would he find customers if 
he did not let the people know the kind of goods he was offering? If 
he will glance at our daily and weekly papers he will see at once 
that the most prosperous men and corporations are those that ad- 
vertise liberally. Mr. Field is evidently a very clever and pleasant 
gentleman personally, but we say to him confidentially that if he 
desires to make “a success” as an insurance man, he had better 
stand from under a company that is so unprogressive, so timid and 
so lacking in energy, push and enterprise as the Live Stock Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines appears to be. Notwithstanding his 
letter, we must adhere to our first statement, at least until we re. 
ceive more light, “that there is no successful live stock insurance 
company, conducted on thestock plan, in this country.” Numerous 
attempts have been made to establish such companies, but the pro- 
verbial “ jockeying ” of horseowners has thus far been successful in 
destroying them as fast as they were organized. 





In THE SPECTATOR of August 9 we called attention to the fact that 
some persons signing themselves “ H. Lyons & Co., 66 Broadway, 
room 46,” were sending circulars to agents representing that they 
were the agents of the Fairfax Insurance Company of Alexandria, 
Va., and soliciting business from them. We sent to No. 66 Broad. 
way, but H. Lyons & Co. were unknown to the occupants cf room 
46, and also to the janitor of the building. Fire insurance agents 
and brokers of whom we inquired knew of no such person or firm. 
We then wrote to the Auditor of Public Accounts at Richmond 
for information regarding the Fairfax and he replied as follows: 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

DEAR S1ir—Your favor of the 3d inst. received. The Fairfax Insurance 
Company of Alexandria, Va., was chartered on May 29, 1888, with capi- 
tal stock of $200,000, by judge of Circuit Court of that circuit. It has 
never obtained a license, and is, therefore, not authorized to do business 
in this State. I have to-day communicated with the Commissioner of 
Revenue of that city in regard to this matter. 


We refer to this concern again for the reason that we are in re- 
ceipt of a letter from a prominent firm of agents in the West, 
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enclosing the following circular with the remark that “the corpse 
is not fully dead :” 
Room 32, IMPERIAL BUILDING, 
Cuicaco, September 18, 1888. 

Messrs. ———, Gents : We are the Western agents of the Fairfax Insur- 
ance Company of Alexandria, Va., a statement of which you will find 
inclosed. At present we are open on all lines and allow twenty per cent 
commission. Would be pleased to hear from you on any desirable busi- 
ness you may have to place. Assuring you of prompt and courteous 
attention, we are very truly yours, G. M. Mayer & Co., Agents. 


G. M. MAYER & Co., INSURANCE AGENTS, 


The statement referred to in the above is as follows: 


Sworn STATEMENT. 


Loans on collateral, worth twice amount loaned on.... .......- $3,750 
Mortgage loans. ...... 61... cece eee ee eee e eter ee neeeeeeseeeee 8,000 
le OORGRO 6500 in ince 21009. 5.45.5004040 CREO SHS FNS Ss USE RE OT CORs 57,500 
SOOT TET CETL EE OLE TL Lee 125,000 
Cash on hand and in course of transmission........... ....+++ 19,673 

PE SOU isakdeeteia rd anerigusdiqinaetaswnenasdimanes $213,923 
OE, (48k Ske 666 6OeeeT ewe tneENs? aeeieee eed aNoe $213,923 


J. Servis, Secretary. 
Officers—F. Clark, president; M. Clarke, treasurer; J. Servis, secre- 
tary. Directors—J. T. R. Proctor, A. H, Viles, Geo. Williams, E. C. 
Edwards, M. Clarke, J. L. Mason, F, Clark, 


From the above it will be seen that the Fairfax was a “ wild- 
cat” of the most sneaking variety at the date of the Auditor’s let- 
ter, having no authority to do business even in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and presenting a statement that would shut it out of any 
State where it applied for license. Hence, it seeks to do business 
entirely by the underground plan. Who G, M. Mayer & Co. may 
be we are not informed, but if the firm is not as mythical as that of 
H. Lyons & Co. it is at least engaged in an unlawful business, and 
one that does not speak well for the integrity of the members. 
The Auditor of Illinois is respectfully requested to make a note of 
the name and address of this Chicago firm, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or not the courts will take cognizance of the illegal 
business the members are seeking to do. Would it not be a good 
idea to invoke the aid of the United States authorities and have 
these fellows indicted for using the mails for unlawful purposes ? 


ae Ms 
wn ” 


The Chesapeake Fire Insurance Company of Washington, D. C., 
is another “ wild-cat” to which we have recently called attention. 
Not only has its managers sought to do an unlawful and fraudulent 
insurance business, but someone has been actively working this 
market for the sale of the stock of the company. Within thirty 
days three gentlemen have called at this office to make inquiries 
regarding this “‘ wild-cat,” and each exhibited a nice lot of hanc- 
somely printed shares of stock which had been offered them for 
purchase. Two of these persons we were able to save from be- 
coming victims, but the third had purchased several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth before he made his inquiries. However, as he took the 
stock in a trade, he said he was not injured much, but his supposed 
profits on the trade were represented by zero. Here is what 
Commissioner Hines says of the Chesapeake: 

STATE OF MARYLAND INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Notice—7Zo Persons Holding Policies of the Chesapeake Fire Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C.: From information received at this de- 
partment it is learned that certain unauthorized insurance agents have 
induced persons residing in the counties of Alleghany and Garrett to 
insure against loss by fire in the above-named company. 

. This is to notify all such persons that such policies afford no protection 
whatever, as said company is totally irresponsible. 

Jesse K. HIngs, . 
Insurance Commissioner. 
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UNIFORM ASSESSMENT STATEMENTS. 


EVERAL years ago THE SPECTATOR realized the importance 
of gathering accurate and uniformly made statistics regard- 
ing the business of assessment insurance, that has assumed such 
gigantic proportions within the last few years. Associations with- 
out number were appealing to the public for support, putting forth 
the most monstrous claims as to their ability to furnish insurance 
at very low rate, but giving the public little information as to their 
methods of conducting their business or disbursing the large sums 
that were entrusted to them by confiding members. ‘The legisla- 
tures of the several States have failed to appreciate the necessity of 
imposing proper restrictions upon the management of assessment 
concerns, and as a consequence they were virtually a law unto 
themselves in some States, and doing about as they p'eased. We 
have endeavored to obtain accurate statistics regarding the trans- 
actions of assessment companies, both life and accident, and these 
we have published annually in THE Hanp-Book Or ASSESSMENT 
INSURANCE. In the edition for 1888 we gave information regard- 
ing 450 assessment organizations, and this does not include all 
that have been organized by any means. THe Hanp-Book, how- 
ever, has served the purpose of giving to the public more complete 
statistics and more accurate general knowledge of these companies 
than was ever presented before, and in this way has accomplished 
good work in driving out unworthy companies, and in strengthen- 
ing those that were honestly striving to do a legitimate business 
on the assessment plan. 

At the recent convention of State insurance officials much time 
was devoted to the discussion of the assessment system in its 
numerous phases, and, among other things, it was determined that 
uniformity of blanks upon which such associations make their 
annual statements would be desirable, and a form was agreed 
upon. We are under obligations to Commissioner Merrill of 
Massachusetts for a printed copy of this form. It is a decided 
improvement upon the blanks heretofore in use, and if all the 
departments adopt it and insist upon all companies using it, we 
will have a uniformity of annual statements of assessment compa- 
nies that will be valuable and desirable. The new blank is con- 
cise, easy of comprehension, and exacts more definite information 
regarding companies than has ever been required before. Some 
loophole has heretofore been provided, through which a company 
could creep, thereby avoiding a detailed statement of its affairs, 
and as the blanks were different in the different States, the state- 
ments did not correspond. The general adoption of the new blank 
will overcome this difficulty, and give the statistics of assessment 
companies uniformly in all the States, and, no doubt, more accu- 
rately than in years past. We print herewith the more important 
portion of the blank, showing the manner in which the statements 
are required to be made up in conformity to it. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, A.D. 18 


Of the condition of the...... organized under the laws of the State of 
iceleoell , made to the Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, pursuant to the laws of said Commonwealth. 

Paid-up capital, $.......... 
PO is iia ce swcies dusseces Secretary,.....  Stanhguenéeie 
Incorporated..... rere. 18 Commenced business... .18 


Principal QUGC. o..00ccccsesscsseccassvcccesvccstescescsenees 


I, BALANCE SHEET, 


Amount of net or invested assets December 31 of previous year... ... 
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II. Income Durtnc YEAR 18 


Gross amount paid by members to the association or its agents without 
deductions for commissions or other expenses, as follows: 
1. Gross amount of membership fees required or represented by appli- 
cations without deduction, $...... 
2. Annual duesas per contract without any deduction whatever, $...... 
3. Assessments: Mortuary, $...... Expense, $...... 
4. Medical examiners’ fees paid by applicant, $...... 
Total paid by members, $...... 
5. Interest, $...... i ae 
6. Advances to agents repaid, $...... 
7. Cash received from all other sources, viz.: $...... 
(Assessments paid in advance, included in No. 3,$...... ) 
Total income....... ie 
Total net resources.......... 


III. DissuRSEMENTS DuRING YEAR 18 


1. Losses and claims (detailed schedule filed), $...... 

2. Advance payments returned to rejected applicants, $...... 

3. Commissions and fees retained by or paid or allowed to agents on 
account of fees and dues, $..... 

4. Commissions paid or allowed for collecting assessments, $..... 

5. Salaries and managers and agents not paid by commissions, $...... 

6. Salaries of officers, $...... Other compensation of officers, $...... 

7. Salaries and other compensation of office employees, $...... 

8. Medical examiners’ fees, whether paid direct by members or other- 


g. Rent, $...... 7 ; Advertising and printing, $.... . 
10. Advanced to officers and agents to be repaid out of future salaries 
or commissions, $...... 
11. All other items, viz.: $. .... 
(Advance assessments applied, included above, $...... ) 
(Total expenses, footings of items 3 to 11, $...... ) 
Total disbursements.......... 
BalaRS. 2.6 sciccsee 


Then follows a page devoted to a detailed exhibit of the “Net 
or Invested Assets,” ‘‘ Non-Invested Assets,” “ Liabilities,” ‘“ Contin- 
gent Mortuary Assets,” and “Contingent Mortuary Liabilities.” 
Another page is given up to an “ Exhibit of Certificates or Policies 
Issued” and a number of miscellaneous questions. Lists of claims 
paid and unpaid and of all assessments made, and schedules of 
real estate and other securities held by the company are called for. 

It will be observed that this blank goes more systematically and 
deeper into the affairs of an assessment company than has usually 
been the case. Some companies have insisted upon counting 
among their assets the sums they expected to receive from assess- 
ments already levied, and to offset contingent mortuary liabilities 
by assessments to be made in the future. This blank, however, 
makes the proper distinction between actual and contingent assets. 
So, too, it recognizes that claims that are in litigation are not 
actual but contingent liabilities, the amount of such liability, if 
any, to be determined judicially in the future. The schedule for 
certificates or policies issued calls for a detailed statement as to 
the number issued and a classification of the amounts specified in 
them, together with the ages of the holders of the same, and the 
membership fee charged for each amount named. The blank, 
having been properly filled out, is to be sworn to by the president 
and secretary of the company. 

{t was evident from the proceedings of the late convention of 
State insurance officials that they intend to pay more attention in 
future to the assessment organizations than they have in the past, 
and to hold them to a stricter accountability. The laws recognize 
two classes of life assurance: that issued by the older companies 
on the level premium plan, and that issued by the assessment com- 
panies on the assessment plan. Long experience has demonstrated 
that the former is entirely safe and trustworthy, while the other is 
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in the experimental stages as yet. Nevertheless, there are certain 
features about assessment insurance that appeal to the general 
public in the most seductive manner, and have enabled the com. 
panies to gather about them a very large following. In fact, they 
are a factor in life assurance that can neither be ignored nor poo. 
poohed out of existence. While some of them have been in busi. 
ness twelve or fifteen years, the largest and best known are but six 
or seven years old, and their experience has not been sufficient to 
demonstrate whether or not the mortuary assessment principle js 
one that will stand the test of time. But if the insurance furnished 
by the assessment plan is regarded as temporary only, the public is 
entitled to know how the companies are conducted, and how the 
managers dispose of the large sums that are confided to them 
every year. Those companies that are worthy of being trusted 
will not complain at any requirement that calls for a truthful ex. 
hibit of their transactions, and any others should be driven to the 
wall as speedily as possible. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE vacation season being over, the fire companies have settled down 
again to hard work. The fall months are perhaps the busiest of the year 
in most offices, and, as a rule, are the most profitable. Both this year 
and last the record of the first six months was so exceedingly disastrous 
as to make it necessary for the second six months to be exceptionally 
prefitable in order to bring outa profit for the year. In 1887 the result 
for the last half of the year was certainly not encouraging; 1888 is, how. 
ever, doing considerably better for many companies than its predecessor, 
and if business is fairly good from now until January 1, the majority of 
companies will be able to show a little profit. 

x x * * 





AN unusually large number of companies have retired from business 
during the present year. This has been ‘due primarily to the great losses 
of last year, which were followed up by unusual disasters during the 
early months of the present one, and companies that managed to turn 
the corner on January 1 have since succumbed. In this city the reduc- 
tion in the number of companies has been particularly severe, inasmuch 
as many companies have withdrawn from this field, in addition to those 
that have permanently retired from business. It, of course, follows asa 
logical result that the retirement of a large number of companies isa 
great benefit to those that remain, and if the process goes on at any such 
rapid pace as it has followed during the past six months, there must bea 
great individual gain in business to the companies now represented in 


New York. 
a x ” * 


Tue Fire Insurance Association notified its agents throughout the 
country of its withdrawal from active business, This step has not 
caused any general surprise or comment, as it has long been known that 
the affairs of the company were not in the most promising condition, and 
since its recent heavy losses in Europe its retirement has been looked for 
at any time. The unusual feature of the case is that it is supposed to be 
the intention of the company to carry its risks to expiration. This may 
be the result of necessity in not being able to obtain insurance upon 
sufficiently favorable terms, but it is likely to be a costly experiment to 
the company. 

* * * * 

THE most important matter of interest in local fire insurance circles 
which occurred during the past summer was the election of Wm. A. 
Anderson, president of the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, to be 
superintendent of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. It would 
have been difficult for the board to have selected anyone who would be 
more acceptable to the various interests than Mr. Anderson, and his long 
services to the board, both as an officer and member of committees, made 
it peculiarly fitting that the position of superintendent should be given to 
him. 

% * x * 

Tue election of Mr. Anderson leaves vacant the position of treasurer 

of the board, and it is understood that a very active canvass is now being 
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conducted in behalf of several members of the board. There is some 
promise that when the election takes place there will be two or three 
candidates in the field, and in view of the thorough capacity and great 
popularity of each of the gentlemen whose names have been mentioned in 
connection with this position, the members of the board will have a diffi- 
cult task in selecting between them. 


* * * * 


THE only new company which has been added to the list in New 
York during recent months is the Empire State of Rochester. The pres- 
ent time is a decidedly encouraging one for companies not now in New 
York to locate here, and it will not be strange if several others are 
tempted into the field before the close of the year. 


* * * * 


TuE accident ticket boxes used by the Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation (Limited) of London are being placed in prominent locations 
in this city and Boston, and attract great interest wherever they are put 
up. This system of issuing accident tickets is so novel, and the cost of 
the insurance is so small, that hundreds of people are tempted to use the 
box who would never think of carrying a yearly accident policy on their 
lives. 

* * * * 

Tue long looked-for revival of the Tariff Association has not yet taken 
place, but with the advent of good working weather, and an active super- 
intendent for the Board of Fire Underwriters having been secured, it is not 
improbable that active measures will be taken within the next few weeks 
to bring about this much desired result. Certain it is that the condition 
of business in this city has never presented an aspect more favorable for 
the successful working of an association, and while, owing to the lessen- 
ing of competition, the need of an association is perhaps less felt than it 
has been at many times in the past, this very fact may materially assist 
the plan. 

* * x x 

Tue Fidelity Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
which was formerly represented in this city by R. D. Alliger, and also by 
See, Johnson & Depew, has returned to New York for active business, 
and will be represented by Kirby & Dwight. This company, like others 
who have tried it before, find the dual system of agency unsatisfactory. 


* * * * 


THE fire in the brewery and malt-house of Henry Elias, Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth streets, is the first extensive blaze which has occurred in a 
brewery in this city for many years. It will doubtless have the effect of 
stiffening brewery rates, which have shown a considerable tendency 
towards demoralization during the past few months. 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


MARSHALL, MICcH., is in need of water-works, but is undecided as to 
what system to adopt. 
x x * 
Kempton, INpD., has lost almost the entire business district by a fire 
which occurred on the 21st inst. There was no insurance on any of the 
buildings or stocks, and the fire is supposed to have been incendiary. 


* * * 


Tue Standard Oil Company proposes to erect an extensive oil plant at 
Duluth, Minn., on the water front. At Laketon, Ind., a large pumping 
Station will be built at once, also several large oil tanks. 


* * * 


AT the Chicago Brass Company’s works at Kenosha, Wis., it is pro- 


posed to use oil for fuel in the future. 


* * * 


Tue Hon. Charles Shandrew of Minnesota, in conversation with THE 
SPECTATOR correspondent, said recently that the ‘‘drop nickel box” 
used by the Employers Liability had presented to his mind the question 
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as to whether these boxes should not be classed as agents of the com- 
pany, and as such be subject to a tax. The question has been put to 
several State officials, and, among others, the Hon. George S. Merrill of 
Massachusetts has made public his views on the subject. He says 
‘* of the ‘ tutti-frutti’ boxes that he is not certain whether ‘a thing’ can 
be made a ‘who’ in the eyes of the law. The boxes surely perform all 
the functions of an agent. At the box the ‘minds’ of the parties meet.” 


* * * 


E. FRANcE, general agent at Cincinnati at one time for the American of 
Philadelphia, and recently with the company at the home office, has re- 
signed on account of ill health, and will travel abroad for a while. 


* * x 


Amon the recent visitors to Chicago were O. R. Looker, secretary of 
the Michigan Mutual Life ; R. H. Myers, secretary of the Standard Fire 
of New York, and twenty-five mutual fire officials. 


* * * 


THE Detroit Fire and Marine has joined the Union; the latter has 
declared rates suspended at Columbus, Neb., and has issued the new 
tariff for the Black Hilis district. 


* * * 


J. W. BettsTeIn of Louisville was in attendance at the recent Union 
meeting, accompanied by his wife. Both are possessed of excellent vocal 
powers, and entertained their friends delightfully. 


* * * 


THE time set for the next annual meeting of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the United States will be changed to about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

* * * 


THE guo-warranto proceedings relative to the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company will be heard at Minneapolis on October 3. 


* * * 


THE Chicago Fire Record is a new publication whjch appears daily on 
La Salle street, and includes reports of all fires obtainable during twenty- 
four hours previous to its appearance. 


* * * 


THE West Coast Fire and Marine of New Tacoma, W..,T., it is re- 
ported, has ceased to exist. The Security Fire of Spokane Falls—same 
Territory—also appears to be one of those insurance companies which 


exist on paper only. 
* * * 


S. A. Witson has been appointed special agent for the Liberty at 
Franklin, Ind., and F. Sayles, agent for same company at Indianapolis. 


* * * 


Tue Western Mutual (Fire) Underwriters Association held its eighth 
annual meeting at Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday last. About 
thirty officers of companies and many others interested in mutual fire un- 
derwriting were present, including various representatives of the insur- 
ance press. H.G. McPike of Alton presided. The subject of ‘* The 
validity of premium notes” was presented in a paper read by H. M. 
Beach of Chicago, which occasioned much discussion. Various commit- 
tees reported, the most important being those on rates by schedule, and 
the legislative committee. A banquet formed a pleasant part of the 
closing exercises. Among those who reserved their ‘‘ best speeches” 
for the occasion were William E, Smith, H. G. McPike, C. C. Hine, 
George B. Shaw, J. S. Bloomingston, John Oothout and A. P. Redfield. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: H. A. Ainsworth, presi- 
dent ; William E. Smith, vice-president ; W. B. Ferguson, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee will be W. L. Barnum, C. B Shove 
and William A. Hall. 

x x x 

THE true facts in the case of the Anglo-Nevada change of representa- 
tion at Chicago and elsewhere were made known last Saturday, when Mr, 
Collins returned from a visit to the company’s home office. On October 
15, S. T. Collins succeeds Davis & Requa at Chicagoas manager of the 
Western branch. His territory will consist of those States formerly 
handled by Davis & Requa, and in addition Tennessee and Kentucky 
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will be added. The latter two States have been under J. W. Beilstein’s 
(Louisville) jurisdiction, The balance of Mr. Beilstein’s territory will 
be handed over to Mills & Ford of New York city. There will be no 
change in the local agency at Chicago— Davis & Requa will continue as its 
local agents. No further changes, it is thought, will take place. Mr. 
Collins had served eight years in the Western department of the Com- 
mercial Union, and was chief clerk (not manager, as stated in last week’s 
issue) at the time of leaving there. H. C, Eddy, the resident secretary at 
Chicago for the Commercial Union, and the clerical force of his office re- 
gret losing him, but at the same time wish him all success in his new posi- 
tion. Dp. W. 8; 


CuicaGo, September 24. 





BOSTON MATTERS. 


Ever since the Ph'ladelphia convention was prompted to issue the 
Declaration of Independence by Massachusetts wisdom and oratory, 
Massachusetts delegates in all deliberative assemblies are looked to for 
wise council expressed in appropriate words and in an attractive manner. 
The procedings of the Chicago meeting of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion were enlivened by the presence of Boston members, and the speech 
of J. Edward Hollis, describing the methods pursued by the Boston 
Board of Underwriters, which have been so successful in operation under 
his presidency, was calculated to throw a bright light on a subject which 
in other cities has had many dark sides, 


* * * 


I UNDERSTAND that in New York you are organizing an insurance com- 
pany to secure depositors in banking institutions against loss from fail- 
ure of the depository. Here there is also a new insurance scheme on foot. 
The Landlords’ Liability Company is going to protect real estate owners 
from losses occasioned by accidents occurring in or about their build- 
ings, for which they may be held in law to be responsible. It is cheering 
to think that if you descend in an elevator from the sixth story to the 
basement in quicker time than you can say *‘ Jack Robinson,” or measure 
your length on the sidewalk through the impact of a chunk of ice falling 
from the roof, your widow will be instructed by the propertyowner to 
call on the genial R. A. Boit, secretary and manager of this company, 
and will receive asa solace for the loss by your sudden taking off, an 
amount which will be a fair equivalent of your value asa productive agent. 


* * * 


I Am told the company expects to doa large business in insuring 
householders against loss from accidents to servants. While there is no 
accumulation of statistics from which they can draw information to govern 
their premium charge, they have thought that for say $5, they might be 
able to insure to the extent of $5000 for five years. Mr. Boitis an experi- 
enced underwriter, who has in charge the interests of the Commercial 
Union and the Alliance in this city. Besides that he has associated with 
him some of largest real estate owners of Boston. The name of John 
Quincy Adams as president, brings social as well as financial strength to 
the corporation. And in the board of directors such names as Hollis 
Hunnewell, C. U. Cutting and Moses Williams appear—names which in 
Boston are associated with rent rolls. In fact, the company is formed 
for the mutual protection of large real estate owners. 


* * * 


It would bea pity if, on the removal of the New England Insurance 
Exchange to its new quarters across the street, which are to be elaborately 
furnished with carved oak chairs, etc., and the softest of carpets, that 
Secretary Clarke should, because of his present illness, be unable to 
superintend the arrangements for the house warming. Perhaps between 
now and the first of the month, when the change takes place, he will have 
made that physical improvement which his many friends desire to see. 


* * * 


Tue Boston board moves into its new quarters in the same building on 
the 15th prox. No new furniture for it. Its time and money are spent in 
greasing a machine which, although it does effective work, needs con- 
stantly te be looked after by its builders and the engineer in charge, 
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Secretary Howes. Since his return from a vacation trip in the Northwest, 
Mr. Howes has sedulously used the oil can, and the new gearing, the 
fifteen per cent brokerage rule and the sub-agent’s restriction, is working 
without much friction. Appropriately to the season, the ‘‘ kickers,” like 
the pears, seem to be mellowing. 


% * * 


In life assurance matters, there has been the usual quiet of the vacation 
period. About the only incident of interest is that which has stirred up 
Insurance Commissioner Merrill. He has in hand a letter dated New 
York, September 7, 1888, written by T. J. Mumford, New York manager 
of the A2tna Life of Llartford, which offers a citizen of this State a rebate 
of twenty-five per cent on the first premium as an inducement for him to 
take a policy in the tna. This is a dual violation of our statutes, in that 
Mr. Mumford is not a licensed resident, and, therefore, cannot legally 
solicit business in this State, and in that he offers a premium rebate as an 
inducement. There is a penalty of $500 attached to each violation, and 
Insurance Commissioner Merrill has witten to the home office of the 
company asking if there can be reasons advanced by them why he should 
not debar the Atna from doing any further business in this State. The 
law empowers the authorities to revoke a company’s license for sucha 


misdemeanor, 
* x * 


Ir there have been many infractions of this rebate law since it went into 
force a year ago, they have been carried on in the shade. I have heard it 
said that agents have secured for resident customers sub-agents’ licenses, 
and that the holders of such certificates assured their lives in the com- 
pany for which they were the officially recognized sub-agents, and as sub- 
agents collected the regular commission. It is as difficult to suppress 
the evil of competition by legislation, as it is that of drink. 


Boston, September 24. One Spoke. 








CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


UNDER the name Palladium, a mutual society has been formed in 
Paris. It insures against the dangers of war, riot, etc., in which its 
policyholders may be injured in person or property. The insurance is to 
be.for five years, and if the policyholder suffers no damage during that 
time he will receive the paid in dues back. Mr. Thomereau, the well- 
known editor of The Moniteur des Assurances, is president. 


* * * 


THE RHEIN AND Mose FIRE has donated 5500 francs to the country 
districts of Alsace and Lorraine for the purchase of fire engines. 


* * * 


THE ASSECURANZ expresses the conviction in a longarticle, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘telephone and danger by lightning,” that telephone wires not 
only do not increase the danger of a building being struck by lightning, 
but actually diminish it. 


* * * 


L’ASSUREUR PARISIEN says that the Mutual Life of New York has 
opened a branch for France at 43 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. Mr. 
Cachard, formerly an employee of the company at New York, has teen 
placed in charge. ‘‘ We do not ring the praises of this magnificent insti- 
tution for the sake of gain, but we anticipate that the success of this 
company will not be mediocre in France,” remarks The Assureur. 


* * * 


LA FRANCE MILITAIRE Fire is another new mutual society recently 
started in France. It insures officers of the army and navy against fire. 


* * * 


THE statistics of suicides during the year 1887 in France summed up 
are as follows: In 87 departments there were 7572 suicides, of which 
the Department of the Seine furnished 1420. The greatest number 
occurred in July—7g0; the least took place in winter—s50. Of the total 
5964 were men, and only 1608 women. The greatest number of suicides 
occurred between the ages of 50 and 60 years—1508 ; from 40 to 50 yeals, 
1394; from 30 to 40 years, 992; 166 suicides were over So years of age. 
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Of the 7572 suicides 2623 were bachelors; and widowers with children, 
gs. The modes of death were: Strangulation, 3308 ; drowning, 206g ; 
firearms, 906; asphyxiation by coal gas, 616; cutting instruments, 194; 
poison, 146; precipitation from high places, 21g; under railway trains, 
78; acids, 20; inanition, 1 ; diverse causes, 20; total, 7572. 

x a - 


Dip your readers ever hear of the French mutual La Famille, which 
pays a premium for every child born? The society pays a stipulated 
premium to its policyhoiders without regard to age. The policy runs for 
ten years. For an annual premium of thirty francs the society pays an 
indemnity of 100 francs each for the first and second child born; 150 
francs each for the third and fourth, and 500 francs each for the fifth, 
sixth and seventh, or in all 2000 francs. 


* * * 


TuE accidents upon the railroads in England and Ireland in 1887 were 
as follows: 919 persons killed and 3500 persons injured ; of these 121 
persons killed and 1297 injured were passengers ; the others were officials. 
Seventy persons committed suicide by throwing themselves under trains. 


* * * 


A CERTAIN country district in Northern Germany is about to start 
mutual swine insurance. The hogs are not only to be insured against all 
the ills that hog flesh is heir to, but also against the falling in price of 
the pork. The premiums will simply cover occurring losses and ex- 
penses, while a surplus is never to be created. The different heads of 
the communal authorities will act as agents without fees. 

x x * 

A new life insurance company, Ondersteuning, is about to be started 
at Amsterdam, It will guarantee 2000 florins in case of death, for which 
it charges an annual premium of twenty-five florins irrespective of the 
age of the policyholder, 

* * * 


From the official statistics issued by the English Registrar General, 
your correspondent learns that the population of England and Wales at 
the end of 1887 amounted to 28,247,151 inhabitants, against 25,975,000 in 
1880, There were during the year 200,175 marriages; 455,517 male and 
434,500 female children were born; 272,137 males and 258,440 females 
died. The mean rate of deaths is 19 per 1000, The city of London, 
containing 4,215,192 inhabitants, had 134,930 marriages ; 67,481 male and 
65,994 female children, or a total of 133,475 were born; 42,031 men and 
40,058 women died; a total of 82,089. The mean mortality barely ex- 
ceeds 20 per 1000, W. von K. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, September 4. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Great Cyclone in Cuba. 
MAIL advices from Cuba give harrowing accounts of the terrible cyclone 
which swept over the luckless island on September 4 and 5, leveling 
towns, devastating forests and plantations and strewing the coast with 
wrecks, 

The details are simply appalling. The cyclone struck the island in the 
neighborhood of Sagua, and, taking a westerly and notherly direction, 
its centre passed almost over Havana. It continued for fifteen hours, 
and in that time did more damage than has been inflicted by a similar 
disturbance within the memory of any living inhabitant of Cuba. In the 
harbors vessels were sunk at their anchors or driven from their moorings, 
and either crushed together, or cast ashore and demolished; in the seaboard 
cities the waves wrought havoc with property near the water front, and 
Some of the smaller towns on the coast were entirely swept away. In 
Some instances the smaller vessels were carried by the water from a quar- 


. ter to half a mile into the towns, battering down everything which stood 


in their way. 

At Havana most of the northern part of the city was submerged, whole 
blocks of wooden buildings were destroyed by the wind and water, and 
Many of the inmates drowned, while great damage was done to more 
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solidly built structures by uprooted trees hurled against them by the 
force of the wind. At Batabano some twenty-three or twenty-four vessels 
foundered with considerable loss of life, and the lower part of the town 
was inundated. At Matanzas so many houses were destroyed that the 
theatre was opened to the homeless. 

The town of Cienfugos was flooded, and the firemen, police and soldiers 
were divided into squads and stationed at different points to succor the 
people. The aqueduct works, custom house, casino, the docks and the 
convent of the Jesuits were damaged. At Cardenas nearly all the vessels 
in harbor were wrecked and many houses demolished. The destruction 
wrought by the storm at Sagua was so complete that out of the 1500 
buildings in the town but twenty were left in a condition to afford any 
shelter to the wretched people, 800 of them having been totally demol- 
ished. 

From many smaller towns the reports are equally sad, while the tales 
of ruin among the plantations picture an almost incredible state of affairs. 
In the path of the cyclone whole forests were leveled to the earth, not a 
tree remaining upright. During the storm several railroad trains were 
blown from the track, in one instance twenty-five persons being injured. 

The damages to property have not yet been even estimated, but will 
run up into the millions, while the number of human lives lost is put at 
over 1000, 





Does Accident Assurance Prevent Accidents? 
SPEAKING on the above question, Kimball C. Atwood, secretary of the 
Preferred Mutual Accident Association of New York, recently said toa 
representative of THE SPECTATOR : 

‘* Every notice of quarterly premium and the frequent lists of death 
and indemnity losses that are sent to members by this association act as 
constant reminders that we are all liable to accidental injury at any 
moment. Persons who continue their membership and receive these 
notices and lists profit by the experience of others and take greater care 
in guarding against accidental injury. 

‘* If assurance does not protect a member from getting injured, as well 
as furnish indemnity against accident, members of accident companies 
are, to say the least, less liable to accidental injury than those who are 
not regular insurants. 

‘* Many of our members have told me that the act of securing and carry- 
ing accident assurance affords keen satisfaction in time of peril, and 
strengthens the nerve in meeting and averting danger. It is my opinion, 
based on the experience of this association, that the persons who are alive 
to the constant possibility of accidents, who, by avoiding a careless step 
orareckless jump, take care not to invite accident, are the same ones 
who pay their quarterly premiums promptly. On the other hand, experi- 
ence proves that persons who do not fear or anticipate the possibility of 
accidental injury to themselves are most indifferent about their premiums 
when they do carry assurance, and investigation shows that such persons 
are careless in their general habits and most likely to meet with injury. 

“A friend of mine, who has been insured in this company since it was 
started, came into the office the other day, and I noticed from his manner 
of talking that he was slightly ruffled and not in his customary imperturb- 
able state of mind. He said he had been paying for assurance for many 
years and had never met with an accident or received a cent of money on 
his policy. Thinking over this fact had, perhaps, made him a little careless 
in his payments. Helives in asuburban town, and coming into New York 
that morning it appears that the engineer of the train on which he was 
traveling brought the locomotive toa sudden standstill. So startling was 
the stop that everybody at once anticipated danger. It turned out, how- 
ever, that the act was done to avoid running down some cattle on the 
track, but every passenger was on his feet in a second, expecting some 
serious trouble, Instantly it flashed across the mind of this man that he 
had not remitted for his last quarterly payment, and that his assurance 
had consequently lapsed. As soon as he reached New York he walked 
to this office and continued his assurance. He remarked, while paying 
what was necessary, that during several years while continuously pro- 
tected by assurance, he had received no intimation of the likelihood of an 
accident happening to him, but while he was not of a superstitious turn 
of mind, the little incident related reminded him that it was always best 
to act on the safe side. 

‘*Out of 12,000 persons who have renewed their assurance in this 
association since May 18, not a man has been reported killed, and 
there have been comparatively few accidental injuries. It is a pecuilar 
fact, on the other hand, that among the few persons who, through care- 
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lessness or for other cause, neglected to renew their assurance, four have 
been accidentally killed and quite a large number have been seriously 
injured. 

‘*Robert T. Arnold of Summit, N. J., was killed in the latter part of 
May. He met his death by the accidental discharge of a pistol. He had 
been insured with us for $5000, but neglected to pay his assessments, and 
his policy had lapsed previous to his death, 

“A dispatch from St. Paul, dated July 6, said: ‘At Lake Johanna, 
this afternoon, Harry Tucker, night clerk at the Ryan Hotel ; his father, 
a man sixty-four years of age; and Mrs. Stephen D. Dysinger, whose 
husband is bookkeeper for L. L. May & Co., were drowned. Mr. Tucker 
lived at Amsterdam, N. Y., and came to St. Paul to visit his son. Mrs. 
Tucker and her little children were afraid to venture cut on the water 
and were left on shore, while the rest of the party secured a boat and 
went out fishing. They were out 200 feet from the shore when the boat 
capsized and its occupants were thrown into the water,’ 

‘*Mr. Tucker put his hand to the plow and turned back, for he had 
paid his fee for admittance to membership in our company but had neg- 
lected to make any further payments. 

‘‘A man named Perry, whose assurance Japsedon the 15th of November 
last, was accidentally killed on July of this ‘year. 

‘* George Gray, who was assured up to July 15, met his death from the 
accidental discharge of a pistol on the evening of July 30. 

“To all these persons notices were sent that payments were due, and 
they were giv2n thirty days to pay in, when another was sent, but no heed 
was paid to such notifications, 

‘*Here is an interesting letter just received from H. S. Bowen of 
Chicago: 

***On July 1 I met with an accident at Gold Creek, Mont., N. P. R. 
R. Although badly bruised I was not laid up, so I did not put in any 
claim. I think the policy in the Preferred saved me from serious injuries, 
as I found those who were more badly injured had no protection.’ 

‘* Samuel L. Small, vice-president of the Reagan Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, writes under date ‘of August 18: ‘ Permit me to 
say that, owing to the carrying of my policy, I have been saved trom harm 
and the company from expense. I was thrown out of my carriage May 
22, but landed, strange to say, on my feet. Thus, you see, accident 
assurance is doubly secure to the company and the risk.’ ” 

Concluding, Mr. Atwood said: ‘‘ There are thousands of persons who 
will agree with me, that peace of mind resulting from an accident policy 
in a good company is worth all that such policy costs,” 





The Fire Hazards of Cotton Seed Mills,* 
By Joun I, Covincton. 


No industry has so rapidly developed in this country as that of the manu- 
facture of the products of cotton seed, which are cotton seed oil, 
cake and meal, linters and ashes, Buta few years ago the subject of 
how to get rid of the cotton seed was a serious one to the cotton raiser. 
The seed was too rich in oil to allow its being profitably returned to the 
soil in its natural state as a fertilizer, and it had to be hauled away from 
the gins and dumped into rivers, creeks and bayous. In factit was often 
cheaper to change the location of a gin rather than endure the nuisance 
of rotting seed or the cost of hauling it away. 

In the kernel of the despised seed there was contained one of the 
richest and purest vegetable oils, and one of the most nutritious food 
products; the hull, even, was found to be an important constituent of 
cattle food, and the lint remaining upon the seed after ginning was found 
to make a good low grade cotton, known as linters and paper stock ma- 
terial. The cotton seed oil in its refined state was at once used as a sub- 
stitute for olive oil, salad oils, butter and lard, while the lower grades were 
used for the numerous uses to which a vegetable fat can be applied. 
The oil when used fora substitute for animal fat, such as butter and 
lard, was found to be free from disease and very much less liable to be- 
come racid and unwholesome, The discovery, therefore, that such a 
valuable product could be recovered from that which had previously been 
an article worthless and burdensome, resulted in the establishment of a 
number of mills for its manufacture, and cotton seed from thenceforth 
became a subject for the consideration of the underwriter. 

The cotton seed oil industry, owing to overbuilding, eventuated in the 
establishment of one of those modern conservators of business health, a 
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*trust,” into which the larger portion of the most desirable cotton seeq 
mills of the country placed their interests. As underwriters appreciate 
the advantage of the ‘‘ trust” system of protection, as is demonstrated by 
the establishment of -insurance boards, compacts and other “trust” 
methods of conducting the insurance business, it is not necessary in ap 
article of this kind to discuss its paramount value. By it a harmonioys 
business system is established and the best methods are adopted. 

The two elements considered by the underwriter in the examination of 
any risk are the moral and physical hazard. In the cotton seed oil ip. 
dustry, as now conducted, the question of the moral hazard has been 
largely eliminated by the formation of the trust, which is a weal:hy and 
prosperous organization, of strong financial standing, prosperous busi- 
ness, and with competent executive officers. The physical hazard, there. 
fore, alone presents itself for our consideration. This involves : ist, the 
inherent hazard of the material to be manufactured ; 2d, the hazard in the 
process of manufacture ; 3d, the hazard of the product ; 4th, the construc. 
tion of the manufactory. 


THE HAZARD OF THE MATERIAL TO BE MANUFACTURED. 


Cotton, after being picked in the fields, is taken to a building called a 
gin, where the fibre and the cotton seed are separated as nearly as can be 
done by the ginning process. From 1700 pounds of seed cotton the gin 
will produce, on an average, 500 pounds lint cotton and 1100 pounds 
seed, the remaining 100 pounds being dirt and waste. The 1100 pounds 
of ginned seed has remaining upon it a short lint which is stil! farther re. 
moved by the linting machines in a cotton seed crushing mill. Cotton 
seed is not inflammable in the pile, and is not liable to heating further 
than is usual with all grains and seeds in the process of rotting or ger- 
minating. If fire is applied to a pile of cotton seed, the lint remaining 
on it is rapidly burned off the top layers of the seed, causing a flash, but 
there is not heat enough to either set the seed on fire or communicate 
to any ordinarily non-inflammable or non-explosive article. 


THE HAZARD IN THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


The first process in the treatment of seed is, to the underwriter, appa- 
rently the most hazardous one of all, and in fact the only process that is 
not as free from the fire hazard as is possible in any manufactory where 
there is a boiler and engine, running machinery, revolving wheels, belts, 
shafting, etc. The process referred to is the removal of the lint from the 
seed. As has been stated, after ginning, there remains upon the seed a 
lint about one-sixteenth of an inch in length, which is removed by the 
linters. The seed is carried into bins at the upper part of the mill and 
from thence is fed by conveyers to the linter. It passes between revolv- 
ing cylinder saws which tear the lint from the seed without crushing it, 
and the lint is condensed [or rolled up] at‘the end of the linter machine 
in a batt. The batts from this machine are afterwards pressed into bales, 
The linting process was formerly a most dangerous looking one, as the 
lint was allowed to fly out into the room, where it gathered and hung in 
festoons ready for alight to setit ablaze. The improvement in linters 
has removed all this danger, and a lint room can now be kept as clean as 
an office. After leaving the linter, the seed passes to a huller that breaks 
the hull of the seed sufficiently to allow the meat or kernels to be de- 
tached by the shakers over which it passes. The meat is separated and 
conveyed in one direction and the hullsin another. The hulls go to 
the boiler room where they were formerly used as fuel, but they are now, 
to alarge extent, used for mixing with other materials in making a 
superior food for cattle. The ashes are very valuable for fertilizer pur- 
poses. The meat passes from the shakers to rolls which flatten it out 
and from thence toa large iron heater, to which steam is applied until 
the meats are thoroughly cooked. From thence it is placed in camel's 
hair bags and under the oil presses, where the oil is as nearly extracted as 
possible. The oil flows down into large iron receivers and from thence 
is pumped into the receiving tanks. There is no fire heat used in any of 
the processes. The meat with its oil expressed forms a friable cake, 
which is either sold as cake or ground into meal. It still retains traces 
of oil and makes a very superior food for cattle, as it is fattening and a 
good milk producer. It is stacked up in bulk or placed in sacks for 
transhipment. 

THE HAZARD OF THE PRODUCT. 


The oil itself is dense and is not volatile, the specific gravity of cotton 
seed oil being 920 to 930, taking water as 1000. The specific gravity of 
lard oil is 915 to 918, which is lower than cotton seed oil. Another test 
is the flashing test of the various oils, Prime lard oil, acidless tallow 
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oil and cotton seed oil flash at a temperature of from 600° to 700° when 
fame is applied. Ordinary grades of lard oil flash much below cotton 
seed oil, while the prime lard oil flashes at about the same degree as does 
cotton seed oil. 

The question of spontaneous combustion is always present in the mind 
of the underwriter and should always be present in the mind of the manu- 
facturer. The experience of insurance men demonstrates that the mys- 
terious agency of spontaneous combustion is often present in unsuspected 
places. The conditions requisite for spontaneous combustion of oils are : 
1st. Loose absorbent inflammable material more or less saturated or 
moistened with vegetable or animal oil. 2d. The material so moistened 
must be in alarge body so as to prevent the interior portions losing any 
heat, or a small body of the oily material in a warm place where the heat 
generated by the absorption of oxygen by the air will all go toward raising 
the temperature of the mass to the igniting point. 3d. It is essential that 
the oily mass of material has all through italimited amount of air, so that 
the minimum amount of material is exposed to the maximum surface of 
the air. 

Example.—Piles of oily rags; a wooden partition filled with sawdust 
which might, by chance, become saturated with oil ; a handful of cotton 
waste, or an old rag wet with oil in a confined space near a steam pipe, 
would make good conditions for spontaneous combustion ; oily shav- 
ings. Any of these conditions which are the result of culpable ignor- 
ance or carelessness are as liable to occur in an iron manufactory as a 
cotton seed oil mill. 

Cases when spontaneous combustion cannot occur are as follows: 
Oil in tanks, wood soaked in oil, cotton cloth immersed in oil so as to be 
completely covered, oil in press room or exposed in thin layers or in shal- 
low troughs. 

When oil is cold pressed there is no danger from the operation of press- 
ing or from fire in the press room. This applies of course to a temper- 
ature of 55° or under, There is little danger from detaching handfuls 
of greasy waste on an open floor in ordinary temperature or from spit- 
toons containing sawdust ina similar location, Mixing an animal or 
vegetable oil in equal proportions with a high test paraffine oil produces 
a mixed oil which will not ignite spontaneously. Such oil makes the 
best material for lubricating engines, bearings and shafting, and greasy 
waste in which the mixed oil in the grease is not dangerous unless in 
contact with a flame. There is no danger from spontaneous combustion 
in cotton seed cake. The oil is so nearly expressed that it would be as 
free from this danger as wood piled in a similar manner. There is, 
therefore, no more danger from spontaneous combustion in a cotton seed 
oil mill than in any other manufactory where there is running machinery 
and where lubricants are used. Were a fire to originate from this cause 
it should be attributed to carelessness of managers or employers, and not 
to the inherent hazard of the business, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MANUFACTORY. 


The rapid advancement made in the science of building manufactories 
has been felt in the cotton seed oil mill industry. The best form of manu- 
factory is one that separates the hazardous from the non-hazardous. A 
typical one would be four separate and detached buildings, the first 
containing the boiler and engine with dirt or brick floor, the second con- 
taining the linter room, the third containing the press and cooking room, 
the fourth the seed warehouse. This plan has been adopted in many 
mills ; others combine the linter and press rooms, while others have the 
entire plant subject to one fire. Automatic sprinklers in the linter room 
have been almost universally adopted, and cleanliness has been insisted 
upon. The old and disreputable-looking mills have been found for the 
most part too expensive to operate and they have been abandoned for 
those of better construction and more modern appliances. 

The only way to estimate what the inherent hazard of cotton seed 
mills is is to take the ascertainable causes of the fires that have occurred 
in them. One was burned by lightning, another from the boiler room, 
another from a hot journal, but singular to say no loss has been traceable 
to the linter room, the dreaded place of underwriters and manufacturers. 
No case of spontaneous combustion of oils has occurred. During the 
past year there have been no firesin cotton seed oil mills, the last consid- 
erable one having been the Howard Oil Company of Houston, in Au- 


‘gust, 1886, caused by a hot journal. This loss resulted from a very 


small fire which could have been easily gotten under control but for the 
total absence of water supply from the city water-works. 
The cotton seed oil industry at the present time has but opened up the 
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immense field of usefulness that it seems destined to occupy. Adverse 
legislation is now attacking it, but this is but an indication of its healthy 
growth. It will outlive this and the underwriter will have to consider 
the subject of cotton seed mills as dispassionately as he now does the 
ordinary machine shop of the country.- The insurance companies that 
have written cotton seed mills freely during the existence of the trust 
have found them exceedingly profitable. There is no physical reason 
why they should not continue to be so. 





The Old, Old Story. 


Moses Hunter, a ship carpenter, living at No. 162 Montgomery street, 
Jersey City, has made complaint to Justice Weed against the * Union 
Benefit League” of New York, which has its main office at No. 1441 
Broadway. Huntersays that he was induced to join the league by D. 
Bowers of No. 343 Eighth street, Jersey City, who told him that upon the 
payment of thirty ceats a week he would be entitled to a sick benefit of 
$10 a week and $100 to his heirs in case of death. Hunter made his pay- 
ments regularly from May 21 until August 27, when he accidentally cut 
off two of his toes with an adze and was unable to work. When he was 
able to go out Hunter called at the company’s New York office, and says 
that he found there, sitting at a dilapidated desk, an old man who told 
him that he knew nothing about the matter, and that he would have to 
appeal to the agent. Hunter next called on the agent, and says that he 
was thrown out of the house. Justice Weed will make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the case.—New York Tribune, September 23. 





Accidents in August. 


DuRING the past month the number of accidents on sea and land was, 
possibly, never exceeded in any one month before. A daily paper has 
taken the trouble to collect some of the more prominent of such casual- 
ties, the list of which is as follows : 


August 2.—Fire in bi-metallic mine, Phillipsburg, Mont.; 100 lives 
endangered. Railroad smashing at Gaylord, Mich.; 15 hurt, 3 killed. 
Typhoid fever epidemic in Bristol, R. I.; many deaths. 

August 3.—Storm in Illinois and Minnesota; 4 persons killed and 
much property destroyed by wind, hail and lightning. Cholera in Amoy ; 
3000 deaths in 60 days. Volcanic eruption in Japan; 400 persons in 
one village and many others elsewhere killed. Fall of roof of famous 
cathedral at Seville. 

August 4.—Fire in the Bowery ; 21 lives lost. 

August 5.—Thunder storm in New York and vicinity ; much damage 
done and several persons killed by lightning and drowned. Disastrous 
floods in Russia. Powder explosion at Birmingham, Conn.; 2 men 
killed. 

August 7.—Disastrous storm in central Missouri. Volcanic eruption 
at Vulcano, Italy. 

August 8.--Railroad collision near J.ondon ; 6 persons killed. 

August 9.—Fireon Third avenue ; Bey family, 4 persons, killed. Rail- 
road accident near Morgantown, Fnd.; 14 injured, several fatally. Labor 
riots in France ; many injured. 

August 1o.—Yacht capsized in Delaware bay, near Pennsgrove; 5 
women imprisoned in the cabin and drowned. Severe storm in the Hud- 
son river valley; 2 men killed by lightning. Terrific storm in Virginia ; 
1 woman killed, several hurt and great damage done. 

August 11.—Lightning at Anderson, Ind.; several killed. 

August 12.—Reservoir burst at Valparaiso, Chili; 200 persons 
drowned, Fire in Chattanooga; 4 men killed. Steamer Bay Ridge 
burned ; 1 man killed. 

August 13.—St. Louis express on the Erie road wrecked ; 1 man killed. 
Rowboat swamped on East river; 2 men drowned. Canoe upset at Bar 
Harbor ; 2 persons lost. Lightning in Ohio and West Virginia; several 
killed and injured. 

August 14.—Siorm in Indiana county, Pa.; several killed. Massacre 
of Italian troops by Abyssians; 350 killed. Wreck on the Erie, near 
Port Jervis ; 33 persons hurt and 14 horses killed. 

August 16.—Famine-stricken soldiers in Epirus pillage Metzovo, kill- 
ing many Christians, 

August 17.—Steamship Geiser run down by the Thingvalla; 118 per- 
sons drowned. Smash-up on the Illinois Central ; 7 persons hurt. 

August 18.—Severe storms in Canada and Massachusetts; 4 persons 
killed at Valley Field, Quebec, and 2 at Greenfield, Mass. Prince Umley 
of Morocco and 200 soldiers massacred. 

August 21.—Great storm in the Southwest; 18 persons killed and 1200 
made homeless in Louisiana. Storm at Kornenburg, Austria; 15 per- 
sons killed and great damage done. Fall of an arch in Hoboken; 2 men 
killed. 

August 22.—Cyclone along the middle Atlantic coast; 11 persons 
killed at Still Pond, Md., many lives lost elsewhere and great damage 
done from Maryland to Maine. 

August 23.—Steamer City of Chester sunk in San Francisco harbor ; 
31 persons drowned. 

August 24.—Boiler expiosion at Neenah, Wis.; 14 men killed and 
many injured. One thousands houses burned and many lives lost at 
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Orenburg, Russia. 
persons killed. 

August 25.—Inundation at 
drowned. 

August 28.—Destructive forest fires, burning also Nadeau in upper 
Michigan. Platform fell at public meeting in New York; 1 person 
killed and several injured. 

August 29.—Steamer Bratsberg wrecked on the St. Lawrence ; 15 lives 
lost. Barge Jackson lost at sea with 3 persons. Muley Hassan putting 
whole villages to the sword in Morocco, in revenge for his son’s death. 

August 30.—Fight between Dervishes and soldiers in Egypt; 116 
killed. Explosion of gun at Hemlock Hollow, N. Y.; 3 men killed. 

August 31.—Outbreak of typhoid fever at Caldwell, O.; 25 deaths, 
Dynamite explosion near Albany ; 2 men killed. 

August 10 to September 1.—Yellow fever in Florida; 32 deaths in 
Jacksonville and many elsewhere. 

September 1.—Water spout at Hot Springs; 13 persons drowned. 
Storm at Cape of Good Hope ; many lives and vessels lost. Cloud burst 
at Beaver Creek, Col.; 7 lives lost. Steamer Snarlesbrook sunk near 
Tarifa ; 11 men drowned, 

These accidents happened in August, but were printed in the papers 
on September I. 


Lightning at a baptism at Carter’s Wharf, Va.; 3 


Teng-Tcona, China; 800 workmen 


Lightning Proved the Agent’s Friend. 


A MAN who resides near Kingston said to-day: ‘It is astonishing what 
an effect a house being struck by lightning in the country has on people 
in the way ot securing insurance. Easy-going farmers seem to forget all 
about insurance until they hear of a fire, or see one, and then they 
hurry to an insurance agent. Insurance agents have many amusing expe- 
riences. Lately an agent had an insurance upon the buildings of a some- 
what eccentric old lady. The policy expired. A renewal was made out, 
but she could not conclude to accept it just then. 

“Each day she would have a talk with the agent about the matter—how 
much he intended -to charge, and asking for information about various 
details, until the agent concluded it would be a saving, in time at least, 
if he paid the premium out of his own pocket. One day there camea 
thunder-shower, and a barn, which was in sight of the old lady’s resi- 
dence, was struck by lightning and consumed by fire. When she saw the 
tire she became greatly excited. Just then the agent drovethat way. Out 
ran the old lady, screaming: ‘Mister! I say, Mister, what did you do 
about my insurance ?” 

‘* [ne agent said, as he slackened the speed of his horse, ‘ The renewal 
only awaits your acceptance.’ 

*** Well, for Lord’s sake, Mister, don’t let it run out; fix it right away, 
and I'll pay whatever you ask.’”—Xingston Freeman, 


Military Use for Fire Engines. 


A FEw weeks ago the public had an opportunity of seeing, for the first 
time, in operation an idea for adding, at small outlay, to our means of 
national defense. Some time ago it occurred to Captain Shearburn of 
the Dorking Volunteer Fire Brigade, and a former officer of the volunteer 
force, that it would be possible to utilize the fire brigades of the country 
so that they should form a useful addition to our means of national de- 
fense in case of invasion or any other sudden emergency. He com- 
municated with the war office, was requested to attend for an interview 
with the assistant adjutant-general and an officer from Woolwich, to whom 
he fully explained his idea, and they at once saw it was feasible. A 
short time since Captain Shearburn brought his engine and brigade into 
the camp of the Second Royal West Surrey Volunteer Battalion at Den- 
bies. Affixed to the hose box of the engine in such a manner that it 
could be detached in a few seconds was a single barrel ‘‘ Gardner” Gat- 
ling gun, capable of firing 200 rounds per minute, and which had been 
supplied to the brigade, with a quantity of blank and ball cartridges, in 
ordex that the scheme might be thoroughly and practically tested before 
being adopted finally.” It is ciaimed for the scheme that it possesses sev- 
eral advantages. In the first place, the cost involved would be small, 
the firemen are already drilled and used to sudden calls, the engines are 
built strongly, and well adapted for being moved rapidly over rough and 
uneven ground. The Dorking engine was drawn up the slope leading 
to the camp by a pair of horses at a gallop,and in a few seconds forty 
rounds had been fired.— 7 he Fireman, London. 





A Remarkable Arson Case. 


AN extraordinary case is now before the French Chambers, which has 
aroused so much interest in Paris that it has been dramatized. The New 
York Tribune gives the details of the story, which dates back to the coup 
d'etat of Napoleon III.: 

Pierre Vaux was a schoolmaster at Longepierre, in the department of 
the Saone-et-Loire. His stern fidelity to the Republican cause earned 
him the enmity of many of his neighbors, who went over like sheep to the 


side of the usurping emperor. Vaux was, nevertheless, elected a munici- 
pal councilor. The enmity between the Republican and Imperialist 
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factions was intense, Suddenly a series of fires, mysterious in their 
origin, spread through the community, attacking the homes of the rich 
and poor alike. Every effort to discover the supposed incendiary faileg 
until somebody took advantage of Vaux’s unpopularity to denounce 
‘*the revolutionist,” as he was called, as the criminal. He was con- 
demned in October, 1852, to transportation for life, without evidence 
and really upon nothing more than the suspicions of his enemies, He 
suffered twenty-three years of mental and bodily misery in Cayenne be. 
fore he died. 

But the real criminal had meantime been discovered, several years 
before the convict’s death, and proved to be a personal enemy of the 
schoolmaster and a village Mayor. He confessed, not only the crime 
but his own false witness against his unfortunate victim. But wunluckily 
for Pierre Vaux, his enemy committed suicide in his cell the day before 
his trial. We say unluckily for Pierre Vaux, because, according to one 
of the strange provisions of the Code Napoleon, a person unjustly con. 
demned cannot obtain a repeal of his sentence until the guilty party is 
tried and judged. The real criminal cannot exonerate the innocent man 
without a trial. So that while Pierre Vaux’s innocence was absolutely 
established, it could not be legally demonstrated, and he wore his life out 
asaconvict. Now that he is dead, his status cannot be made good with. 
out a special bill modifying the Code Napoleon. His family, who re. 
mained with him in his miserable exile, returned to France upon his death 
twelve years ago, and have ever since been engaged in petitioning the 
Chambers for justice. His children have now addressed a pathetic ap- 
peal to M. Floquet to carry through the bill, which has been introduced 
at every session for this purpose. But it is said there is little prospect of 
its passage. The French regard the Code Napoleon with superstitious 
reverence, and the deputies feel that if they once begin to alter it they do 
not know where they will stop. 





MERE MENTION. 





—Two persons lost their lives at a Montreal fire, September ro. 

—From Spain come reports of disastrous floods,attended by great loss 
of life. 

—Two persons were killed in New York city on Monday by being run 
over by street cars. 

—The American Mutual Insurance Company of St. Louis will reinsure 
and cease business, 

—A water-works company has been organized at Washington, Ind., 
with a capital of $100,000. 

—William H. Wiltsie, the insurance adjuster of New York city, died 
at Cincinnati, September 12. 

—Water-works systems wil! be built at Groveton, N. H.; Acworth, 
Ga., and Pinconning, Mich. 

—S. Ross Stevens, the fire insurance man of 174 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, was in town last week. 

-—The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution says that the accident insurance busi- 
ress has been very active there of late. 

—Ten persons were injured, two fatally, by the fa!l of an elevator in 
Sain Francisco September 19. It fell five stories. 


—The Middlesex Mutual Insurance Company of Middlesex, Conn., 
has been admitted to do business in Massachusetts. 


—The Haywards (Cal.) water-works are about completed. The 
cement-lined reservoir stands 160 feet above the town. 
—The stockholders of the Pennsylvania of Pittsburgh, in liquidation, 


will probably receive a fifty per cent dividend shortly. 

—Pittsburgh merchants complain of the heavy water damage at recent 
fires, and are agitating the establishment of a fire patrol. 

—It is stated that the City of London Fire will give up its agency at 
Montreal, owing to the unprofitable business in that city. 

—Warned by the recent large fire, Aberdeen, W. T., has bought a sec- 
ond-hand fire engine and will keep up a fire department. 

—Danbury, Conn., has had nineteen fires since April 1. The yearly 
average for the past five years has been about twelve fires. 

—Eighty-seven lives were lost last week by the sinking of the steamer 
Siid America off the coast of Spain by the steamer La France. 

—The September number of The Woman’s World contains several 
capital articles, the most praiseworthy those by Miss A. W. Richardson 
and Miss Mary Robinson. The readers of this new and popular monthly 
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must regret that its very interesting serial story, ‘‘The Truth about 
Clement Ker,” by George Fleming, is so soon to end. 

—The New York fire commissioners will make another effort this year 
to secure an appropriation for the construction of a new fire boat. 

—We acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of a bound copy of the re- 
port of the fire department of the city of New York for the year 1887. 

—Henry Henitzel is under arrest in Brooklyn charged with attempting 
to burn the tenement house No, 195 Bedford avenue by firing it in six 
different places. 

—A woman named Egan, who claimed to be 105 years old, died at 
Rondout, N. Y., on Thursday last. The records show that she had 
passed her hundredth year. 

—Klotz, Ballard & Canon, fire insurance agents of Newark, N. J., 
have left the local board, claiming that they do not receive adequate pro- 
tection against New York brokers, 

—The city council of Elizabeth, N. J., has ordered two new fire engines 
and a hose cart. An earnest effort to transform the volunteer service 
into a paid fire department was defeated. 

—The insurance companies threaten to raise rates all around the har- 
bor at Duluth, Minn., if the Standard Oil Company persists in building 
jts warehouse where its erection is now contemplated. 

—Propertyowners in Germantown, a Louisville (Ky.) suburb, have 
petitioned the city council to establish a new fire company there. The 
local Board of Underwriters joins them in the request, 

—The fire losses in the United States, reported last week, aggregated, 
according to The Standard, $2,049,000. The losses since January 1 foot 
up $81,074,000, which is at the rate of $112,090,770 for the year. 

~The Philadelphia fire insurance patrol reports for the month of Aug- 
ust sixty actual fires. The insurance losses footed up $56,031, to a total 
insurance of $692,200, The estimated uninsured loss was $3455. 

—According to The Commercial Herald of San Francisco, the fire 
losses on the Pacific coast from January 1 to September 13 this year ag- 
gregated $5,491,477, against for the same period in 1887 $3,480,625. 

—A reward of $250 has been offered by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the arrest and conviction of the firebugs who burned 
the hotel at Pike Five Corners, Wyoming county, N. Y., last August. 


—At a preliminary meeting of fire insurance agents at Toronto, Ont., 
last week, it was decided to revive the Fire Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, and a general meeting for this purpose will be called for Novem- 
ber 5. 

—The Empire Assurance Association of New York, a mutual benefit 
society, has filed afticles of incorporation. The trustees are Charles W, 
Van Dorne, Lewis B. Eddy, Richard Copp, J. H. Quimby and Charles 
G. Rogers. > 

—The Knoxville Fire Insurance Company and the Protective Insur- 
ance Company of Tennessee have consolidated.—New York Commercial 
Bulletin, September 22, Quite true. The information may be found on 

* page 351 of The Insurance Year Book for 1888, which was issued early 
in July. 

—L. C. Funkhouser, of the firm of George W. Montgomery & Co., 
Chicago, isa happy father. It is a girl, and there is now a pair. —Specta- 
tor. So is Funkhouser now a fére, wh:ch makes two pairs.— Zhe Standard, 
We trust Mr. Funkhouser will not weary in well doing—three of a kind 
beat two pairs. 

—Brisbane, Queensland, furnishes the most destructive fire which has 
occurred of late, the losses by the burning of two large warehouses in 
that city, last week, reaching $2,000,000. There is nothing small about 
the Australasians, 

—Captain R. J. Miller of Baltimore has given up the agencies of the 
New York Equitable and New York Bowery to join the forces of Mont- 
gomery P. Selden, resident secretary of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company. 

—The members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers 
at its regular monthly meeting last week subscribed $300 on the spot for 

the yellow fever sufferers in Florida, and appointed a committee to 
receive further subscriptions. 

—In the case of the Insurance Company of Dakota, of Sioux Falls, J. 

H. Westover, late president of the defunct company, applied to Judge 
Garland last week for an order restraining Receiver A. M. Crosby from 
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acting as receiver pending proceeding, and requiring him to show cause 
why a new receiver should not be appointed. The order was issued, and 
the hearing was to have been had last Saturday. 


—The base-ball nines of the Equitable Life and Mutual Life played a 
game at the Polo grounds on Monday, for the benefit of the yellow fever 
sufferers, The sale of tickets realized about $1000, The game was won by 
the Mutual nine by a score of 10 to 8. 


—The West Coast Fire and Marine of New Tacoma, W. T., the birth 
of which was announced inthe Pacific Coast papers some time since, 
after a few gasps has departed this life. Requiescat in pace; or, as an 
Irishman once put it, ‘‘ rist quiet (wild) cat in pace.” 

—James F. Mackin of Bridgeport, Conn., had spilled part of the con- 
tents of a bottle of Jamaica ginger on his clothing; striking a match on 
his trousers, the alcohol in the preparation took fire and the man was 
severely burned before the flames could be smothered. 


—A dispatch from Havana, dated September 24, says: ‘‘ There are 
indications of another cyclone here. A cable dispatch from Madrid says 
that Noherlesom, a well-known meteorologist, predicts that a violent 
cyclone will cross the island of Cuba on October 2.” 

—We have received from The Rough Notes Company of Indianapolis 
a handy pocket memorandum book for the use of special ayents, entitled 
the Special Agents Comparative Record. It is conveniently ruled for its 
purpose and strongly bound, and would seem to be a very useful little 
book, 


—A fire in the Henry Elias Brewing Company's brewery on Fifty- 
fourth street, New York, last Saturday evening did damage estimated at 
from $100,000 to $150,000, although as the condition of a large quantity 
of beer has not yet been ascertained, but a rough estimate can yet be 
made, 

—The Merchants and Manufacturers Association of Baltimore at a 
recent meeting discussed the question of making the fire department a 
full-paid one and adding in other ways to its efficiency, and a committee 
was appointed to look into the matter and report upon what the situation 
demanded. 

—A company has been formed at Schenevus, N. Y., to furnish the 


village with water. The corporation board has given permission to lay 


the pipes in the streets. Work has been in progress several days build- 
ing the reservoir. The water will be brought from Smoky Hollow, about 
one mile back of the village. 


—Mrs. Grace Read of Evansville, Ind., whose husband was recently 
killed by falling from a window of the Palmer House, Chicago, last week 
received a check for $25,000 assurance on his life from the New York 
Life Insurance Company. This is said to be the largest loss the com- 
pany has ever sustained in Indiana. 

— During the six months ending June 30 the fire insurance companies 
doing business in Baltimore received in premiums in that city $492,417. 
The Firemens of Baltimore led off with $21,162, the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe following with $15,303, then the Royal of Liverpool with 
$13,653, and the Germania of New York with $11,343. 


—A special election to fill the vacant position of treasurer of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has been ordered for Monday, October 
1. The finance committee has presented the name of William M, St. 
John, but it is well understood that at least one, and probably two other 
names, will be presented to the members prior to the election. 


—The Plaza Hotel at Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets and Fifth ave- 
nue was sold last week to the New York Life Insurance Company for 
$925,000 under a judgment of foreclosure in an action of the New York 
Life against John D. Pfyfe and others. The estimated value of the prop- 
erty as it stands is about $1,250,000. The land originally cost $500,000. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire 
Insurance Union at Newport, R. I., officers were elected as follows : 
Thomas H. Johnson, president; George Heywood and R. F. Upham, 
vice-presidents ; Alfred L. Barbour, secretary and treasurer; executive 
committee, C. A. Howland, E. M. Tucke, H. C. Bigelow, E. Howe, Jr., 
and Thomas F. Temple. 

—The Wisconsin State Journal of Madison says that there is trouble 
‘‘over the insurance on the Zwerg farm-house, in the town of Madison, 
which structure was burned Monday night, causing a loss of about 
$1500. It seems that in 1884 the premises were insured for $800 in Major 
C. G. Mayers’ agency, the policy to run five years. In 1886, Mr. Zwerg 
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says he forgot there was any insurance on the premises, and Theodore 
Herfurth placed an $800 policy on the property. Neither agency knew 
the other had a policy on the property, and the question now is, who is 
to pay the loss.” 

—Sixty-nine workmen employed in the Hoosac tunnel were overcome 
by gas from a passing locomotive one day recently, When discovered 
they were lying on the tracks, and had a coming train not been promptly 
flagged there would have been a terrible scene of slaughter. The men 
were with difficulty removed to the open air, but some of them remained 
in a prostrated condition for several hours, 

—The twenty-first annual number of Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 
the year 1888 has been issued, Of this great work, the standard publica- 
tion upon the subject and which has made itself indispensable to the 
business community, it is needless to say more than that the latest issue is 
still larger, more comprehensive, and consequently more useful than any 
of the previous ones. It is published by H. V. & H. W. Poor, New 
York. 

—There died recently at Muro, Corsica, a man named Marchetti, at 
the age of 113 years three months and twenty-one days. He was born at 
Zilia on May 1, 1775. He enlisted in 1793, and accompanied Bonaparte 
from the siege of Toulon until Marengo, where he was seriously wounded. 
He settled down at Muro, and was married four times, leaving by his 
different wives seventy-three descendants, sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. 

—The daily average quantity of water consumed in Boston during 
August from the Sudbury and Cochituate works was 32 432,700 gallons, 
an increase of 7.97 per cent over that of August, 1887, The daily 
average consumption from the Mystic works was 7,859,100 gallons, an 
increase of 14.4 per cent over the consumption of August, 1887. Lake 
Cochituate fetl four and one-half inches during the month, and Mystic 
lake only three-eighths of an inch, 

—In speaking of the recent fatal fire at Baltimore, Chief Engineer 
Hennick of that city said the other day: ‘‘ There should bean ordinance 
as exists in many sister cities, compelling all shingle roofs to be cov- 
ered with tin in the business section of the city. An ordinance should 
also be passed creating an office for an inspector of explosives and com- 
bustibles, who, with assistants, should have power to go in buildings 
where such stocks are carried and examine them,” 

—Among the citizens of New Haven, Conn., who carry large amounts 
of life assurance, Wilson Waddingham heads the list with $300,000; B. 
Shoninger, the organ manufacturer, is said to carry $125,000; A. B. 
Hendryx, C. F. Longley and E. S, Wheeler, $100,000; Joel Sperry, 
$75,000; Gen. S. E. Mervin, $60,000 ; J. D. Dewell and Wallace B, Fenn, 
$50,000 each; Joseph A. Porter, $40,000, Ex-Governor H. B. Bigelow 
and eleven others are quoted as carrying $25,000 each.— 7he Standard. 


—An insurance man wrote us recently inquiring about a small South- 
ern company recently started at Anniston, Ala., called the State Insur- 
ance Company. We wrote toacorrespondent at Anniston about this 
company and have received the following reply: ‘*I amin receipt of your 
letter of the 15th inst., making inquiry of the State Insurance Company 
of this city. I do not know the financial status of the company, but 
think they are conservative and do a fair class of business, They claim 
to have paid in $100,000 as capital, and I kaow nothing to the contrary,” 


—Advices from Indianapolis, Ind., state that Dr. Earp, secretary of 
the City Board of Health, has presented the report of the recent investi- 
gation into the water supply tothe council, The report characterizes the 
water as good when taken only from the wells, but finds that the water 
from the canal has been frequently pumped into the mains, and under 
such circumstances the water is not fit for use. The canal is described 
as a ‘‘modern Ganges, a fermenting receptacle for the dead,” and the 
introduction of this water into the mains of the city is condemned in the 
most vigorous language. “ 

—lIn accepting the resignation of Capel E. Le Jeune, for eight years 
actuary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, President Richards 
writes: ‘‘ During the period in which you have held the important posi- 
tion you now resign, this company has grown from a comparatively small 
beginning to its present position of strength and prominence. Your 
duties during this period have been arduous, and I cheerfully express to 
you my feeling that you have devoted your best energies to our service 
with a large measure of ability and an earnest desire to promote the best 
interests of the company. We wish you success and prosperity, and 
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desire to add that it is the intention of the board of directors, indicated 
by a resolution already adopted, to continue your salary for the period of 
six months from the date when your service ceased.” 


—The convention of the Fire Underwriters Association of Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska was held at St, Louis last week, about seventy-five 
members being present. The results of the business in the three States 
for the year were reported unprofitable, owing to the numerous fires. The 
loss ratio at St. Louis was calculated at sixty percent. The new officers 
elected were: Thomas B, Tuttle of Carthage, Mo., president; R. L, 
Raynolds of Omaha, vice-president ; H. C. Stewart of Kansas City, secre. 
tary and treasurer. The semi-annual meeting will take place at Kansas 
City next March, and the next annual meeting at St. Louis in September, 
1889. 

—H. C. Stockdell, Southern manager of the Phenix of Brooklyn, has 
written to The New York Commercial Bulletin, emphatically denying the 
statement in a World dispatch from Kansas City that the city of Jackson. 
ville was without fire protection, owing,to six of her firemen having died 
of fever, and the rest having deserted their posts. The information came 
ostensibly from one Hooker, an ex-member of the Jacksonville Fire De. 
partment, who had just arrived at Kansas City. Mr. Stockdell says that 
but two of the firemen had succumbed, that the rest were on duty night 
and day as usual, and that Hooker had been dismissed from the depart- 
ment some time since. 


—Nearly a dozen persons fell a prey to the deadly kerosene can during 
the past fortnight. At Devine Station, Tex., a fourteen-year old girl 
Started a fire with kerosene, the can exploded, and the girl, her two 
sisters and baby brother were fatally burned, while their muther received 
severe injuries. A kerosene can with which two children, Victoria Butts 
and her brother George, were kindling a fire at Norfolk, Va., exploded, 
fatally burning both, A woman of Camden, N. J., poured kerosene 
into a lighted stove; she was probably fatally burned, and her husband 
somewhat less severely. A hotel servant at Lebanon, Pa., did the same 
thing. She is dead, and the outer walls are all that is left of the hotel. 


—On Sunday night last, while Anton Bacchus, a watchman in the Eagle 
Drying Plate Company’s works at Greenville, N. J., was going his rounds 
his kerosene lamp burst. Instead of at once giving an alarm the man 
tried to put out the fire unaided. He was burned to death and the whole 
place was destroyed, the loss falling either upon the owner or the insur- 
ance companies, footing up about $20,000, We don’t know how near to 
the premises was a fire alarm box or some other place from which the 
firemen might have been summoned, but venture to say that had the watch- 
man quickly jumped and given the alarm instead of wasting his time, not 
only would he have saved his own life, but a great part of the property 
now Cconsumed.—Fivre and Water. 

—The Knapp Stout Lumber Company of St. Louis were insured in the 
Le Royaume Insurance Company of Brussels, when a loss occurred in 
1886, and the company refused to pay on the ground that it was not 
authorized to do business here. A suit was instituted in Belgium and 
the company demurred on the ground stated. The court, however, has 


ruled that the company cannot evade responsibility on such a plea; the’ 


insured having kept his portion of the contract, is entitled to maintain 
the action. This decision is certainly satisfactory as showing that the 
foreign courts are not disposed to permit their companies to take advan- 
tage of their own wrong. But had the policy been placed in an author- 
ized company there would have been no need to go to Belgium to sue.— 
The [nsurance Monitor. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—L. A. Hall, agent for the Home Life, at St. Louis, Mo. 

—R. E. Magee, agent for the Home Life, at St. Paul, Minn. 

—Chas. F. Sayles, agent for the Liberty, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

—S. A. Wilson of Franklin, Ind., special agent for the Liberty. 

—W. H. Brewster, Jr., agent for the London and Lancashire, at Boston. 

—Kaurby & Dwight, New York agents for the Fidelity F. and M. of Cincinnati. 

—J. W. Thompson, agent of the Niaga’a and Continental fire insurance com- 
panies, at Torrington, Conn. 

—The agency of the London and Larcashire at Sioux City, la., has been trans 
terred from Clark Brothers to Van Dyke & Milversted. 

—B. M. Greene having resigned as manager for the Continental Fire in Mary 
land, becomes the Baltimore agent of the company. 
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